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THE TRANSLATION HABIT 



By Clifford P. Clark 

Dartmouth College 



The translation habit, i.e., the using of a so-called "pony" or 
"trot," is the most insidious influence tending to undermine Latin 
study. I make this statement in all seriousness, with due considera- 
tion for the opinions of others, basing it largely on the evidence that 
has come to me from at least thirty of the leading educational insti- 
tutions in this country. 

Exactly two years ago Professor Duane Reed Stuart, of Prince- 
ton, writing in the Educational Review of March, 191 2, under the 
caption "Latin in the College Course," said: "Although the sub- 
ject is old [he is speaking of the use of translations], it is one on 
which I cheerfully lay myself liable to be deemed a fanatic, believ- 
ing, as I do, that in practical importance it transcends all other 
influences which bear on the efficiency of Latin instruction in col- 
leges." From a very prominent school man in New York state I 
received this statement: "It is my opinion that unless the 'pony' 
is eradicated soon, Latin is doomed in the schools." 

It was with similar convictions that I began four years ago by 
means of a questionnaire with my college Freshmen to gather statis- 
tics pertaining to the use and influence of translations as an aid to 
the reading of assigned portions of the text. I have given similar 
sets of questions to each succeeding class since 1910 and have 
tabulated the answers of 160 Freshmen and 12 Sophomores. In 
order to insure freedom and sincerity of statement I requested that 
all answers be handed to me unsigned. I confidently believe that 
thoroughly reliable answers were returned. 

My first question was: "Did you use a translation before 
coming to Dartmouth? If so, to what extent?" A summary of 
their replies is given in Table I. 
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Note the steady increase of those using translations as they 
advanced from Caesar to Cicero and then to Vergil. Approxi- 
mately, the number doubles each year. According to my figures 
53 per cent, or more than one-half, of our men, before they come to 
college are more or less addicted to the translation habit. 

TABLE I 

Translations in Preparatory Schools 





Caesar 


Cicero 


Vergil 


Yes 


No 


Total 




4 
3 

2 

5 


8 
9 
7 
6 


20 
22 
14 
16 


22 
28 
14 
21 


20 

14 

21 
20 


42 
42 




35 

4 1 






Total 


14 

8. 75 


30 
18.75 


72 
45 


85 

53-125 


75 
46.875 


160 


Percentage 







Wondering what the general verdict would be, I included in my 
questionnaire to the schools and colleges a question which brought 
me at least their opinions. From only one school did I receive an 
answer based on statistics. The estimates varied from "a few" to 
70 per cent, an average estimate being about 25 per cent. The 
one answer that was based on statistics gathered with great care, 
I may say, by a member of this association, gave the total number 
of those using a translation as 70 per cent. But, as explained by 
the author of the statistics, there were extenuating circumstances. 
The class was a weak one; some used only metrical renderings, a 
few used a translation only once or twice, others simply to get the 
sense of the passage, and still others to polish up their own render- 
ings, excuses which seem almost venial, and which should be taken 
into consideration. 

From the colleges where statistics have been gathered the 
answers were in one case 90 per cent, in another 66 per cent, in two 
others 50 per cent. Table II shows the situation which I found 
here at Dartmouth. 

My second question was: "Did you use a translation the first 
semester or the second semester at Dartmouth ?" 

Glancing at the totals in Table II we see that whereas only 
about 72 per cent used a translation the first semester, nearly 89 
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per cent did use one the second semester, leaving only 18 men, 
about n per cent, who gave a positive "No." I have indicated in 
the last column the number of those who said that they intended to 
elect Latin the following year. There seemed to be a striking 
agreement between the number of students not using translations 

TABLE II 
Translations among Dartmouth Freshmen 





First Semester 


Second Semester 


No 


Total 


Elections 


1912 

i9 r 3 


37 
37 
21 
20 


40 
40 
29 
33 


2 
2 

6 

8 


42 
42 
35 
41 


5 
6 

5 
6 


Total 
Percentage. . . 


"5 
7I-875 


142 

88.75 


18 
11.25 


160 


22 
13-75 





and those expecting to elect Latin. Wondering if there could be, 
possibly, some connection between these two phenomena, I asked 
two of my colleagues to take a census of their Sophomore divisions. 
They very kindly did so, and I have incorporated in Table III the 
answers of twelve men in the Sophomore elective Latin. 

TABLE III 
Translations among Sophomores in Elective Latin 





Caesar 


Cicero 


Vergil 


First Semester 


Second Semester 


2 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Seldom 

2 weeks 

No 

No 

No 

Slightly 

No 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Seldom 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Regularly 

No 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Seldom 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Sparingly 

No 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Seldom 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 


2-3 times 
2-3 times 


4 

5 


Reference 
2 times 


6 

7 


Seldom 
No 


8 

9 


3 times 
Examinations 
2-3 times 
Occasionally 
Examinations 



We see by this table that No. 7 became dissatisfied after using 
a translation for two weeks in Caesar. Two other men used a 
translation more or less often, one cannot be very sure how 
often, throughout the entire course. In the second semester every 
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student but one did on occasions consult a translation. However, I 
think we should all agree that no one of these men, with possibly 
two exceptions, was addicted to the use of a translation. 

The conclusions that we may draw from these three tables seem 
to me to be clearly forecasted by the figures: first, at least one- 
half of all men sent to us are thoroughly familiar with, if not 
addicted to, the use of translations; second, another 30 per cent or 
more become dependent upon a translation during the first year in 
college, the percentage growing larger as the year advances; third, 
the percentage of those signifying their intention of continuing 
Latin in the Sophomore year is about the same as that of those who 
did not use a translation during the Freshman year; fourth, statistics 
of the Sophomores who have elected Latin show almost precisely 
the same ratio between Sophomores who used translations and those 
who did not as between Freshmen who did and those who expect 
to elect Latin. In short, statistically considered, the boy who uses 
a translation in all probability will not elect Latin; or, expressing 
the chances mathematically, the boy who does not use a translation 
is five times more likely to elect Latin than the one who uses a 
translation. 

Granted, then, that the use of translations is widespread, that 
the constant user of such helps naturally avoids any voluntary 
study of an important subject, what are the means for checking if 
not for banishing utterly the translation habit ? From my ques- 
tionnaire to the schools and colleges, in which I particularly sought 
information on this very point, I have been able to obtain many 
excellent suggestions. Time limitations will permit me to speak 
but briefly of several of these suggestions, reserving for the final 
and fuller discussion the plan which seems to me to be the most 
helpful. 

1. Banishment of the translation by the lecture method. — Under 
this caption I would include such verbal arguments as appeal to 
scholarship, to the moral character, and to common-sense. Not 
only is scholarship impossible, but what little aptitude or ability one 
may have had at first is soon utterly destroyed. If a question of 
morals is involved, it is because one attempts to palm off as 
his own work that which has been done by another. If there 
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is no moral question involved, then the using of a translation is 
simply a form of committing suicide. Common-sense, a deep and 
heartfelt interest in one's own welfare, the pleasure received from a 
consciousness of mental growth, of increased brain power, should be 
enough to deter all from committing scholastic suicide. But, alas ! 
though these arguments have been presented strongly and often, 
yet after all human nature is usually too weak to resist for long the 
argument heard on every side, i.e., "You are a fool not to use a 
translation; everybody in college does." I see in the lecture method 
no hopeful signs of progress toward banishing the translations. 

2. Banishment by compulsion, in the form of a pledge or law. — 
Either alternative has its limitation; for the pledge is almost sure 
to be broken, since the student feels, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, that it has been extracted from him indirectly, if 
not directly, through compulsion ; therefore it is not binding. When 
the translation is forbidden by statute the student finds a special 
delight in using one and in feeling a thrill at not being discovered. 
Exponents of the one or the other of these two suggestions may 
disagree with my position, feeling that a student's honor is a suffi- 
ciently binding pledge. Two colleges to my knowledge have used 
this method and report very satisfactory results. Such a method, 
however, which rests primarily on the student's honor, might meet 
a few situations, certainly not all, and would be a much more vital 
force in a small college with few students, where a strong personal 
influence may be exerted by the instructor. I do not believe that 
a pledge or a law is the ideal way to eliminate the translation. One 
of your own number expressed my sentiments in the following 
words: "To ask the students to take the pledge not to use trans- 
lations I consider a shame and a disgrace to the instructor and the 
student alike, an acknowledgment of weakness on the part of the 
instructor and sure to make liars out of many students." 

3. Banishment by making the student a butt of ridicule. — This is 
a method manifestly unfair and undignified for any teacher to 
adopt as a settled policy. It is certain that occasionally the absurd- 
ity of an error and the undisguised earmarks of the "handy literal" 
will bring confusion to the victim. To use this as a weapon of 
eradication does not seem professional, in spite of the fact that the 
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method was suggested by a representative of one of our largest 
colleges. 

4. The direct method was proposed by an ardent advocate. — The 
student who could use Latin fluently would certainly be foolish to 
waste his time in poring over an English translation. Not only are 
there no students who have reached this desired Utopia of spoken 
Latin, but there are no teachers, or at most very few, who can, or 
would if they could, use this method. Therefore we must perforce 
abandon this suggestion without the possibility of a trial. 

5. Banishment by insistence on important details. — Here we must 
include such syntax as presents uncommon difficulties. Here, too, 
should come all mythological and literary references. Here we 
must insist on pure and idiomatic English, placing the stamp of 
disapproval upon the slipshod and often inaccurate renderings of 
the translations which are served to us second hand. Here, also, 
must be included the reading of the Latin as a gauge of the pupil's 
understanding. However important the instructor may deem all 
or any one of these suggestions per se, the student is sure to estimate 
them lightly if he can but translate in some fashion or other the set 
passage. My experience is that one of the hardest things to impress 
upon students is that a mere word-for-word rendering is not by any 
means the whole task. Certainly the detailed information sug- 
gested by the context cannot be omitted in any scheme which hopes 
to banish utterly or in part translations. But, as a means to an 
end, I am persuaded that there is not enough dynamic force even 
in all these important details to overshadow the ingrained idea that 
the one and only thing necessary is to be able to translate. 

6. The Princeton systems, old and new. — That which I designate 
the "old" is fully set forth in the Educational Review, March, 1912. 
Briefly it is this: the students are asked to decide whether they will 
elect to have long lessons, taking it for granted they will use trans- 
lations, or whether they prefer short lessons, pledging themselves 
not to use translations. Although advocates of this method were 
at one time very sanguine that they had solved the problem of 
dependence upon translations, yet because of the inherent antipathy 
that both student and teacher have to a pledge, the method will 
never become very general. This past year Princeton has aban- 
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doned the old method and tried a new one, as follows: the students 
no longer spend the whole time on a book or two of Herodotus or 
Livy, but read selections covering a wide area of choice. The idea 
is that a student is not likely to take the trouble to provide himself 
with a translation of Herodotus complete, much less Livy. 

Personally, I am not so sanguine as that, for if any one man can- 
not afford all three or four volumes, three or four men will unite 
and make common use of them. I do not think the latter method 
will work particularly well after a year or two, or as soon as the 
complete translations have begun to circulate freely from class to 
class. This method merely adds a few dollars to the student's 
expense account. 

7. Banishment of the translation by making "sight translation" 
the final and supreme test for promotion. — After having communi- 
cated with no fewer than thirty representative Latin men in all 
sections of the country, I am ready to assert very positively that 
some scheme of promotion based on ability to interpret Latin at 
sight must be worked out for Freshmen in college, for college- 
entrance examinations, and hence for the preparatory schools, if 
we wish Latin to be studied beyond the required minimum. Almost 
every Latin instructor interrogated in my questionnaire fell back 
at last on sight translation as the only sure remedy. 

How is it possible to conduct a course in such a way as to keep 
up the moral of the class work and at the same time make the use 
of translations practically impossible ? As our association is equally 
interested in the problems of the secondary-school teacher, I shall 
first briefly outline for the schools a plan which would call for only 
a slight, if any, rearrangement of the schedule. I will outline my 
suggestion under these two headings, "The Work," and "The 
Stimulus." 

IN THE SCHOOLS 

The work. — The work may be subdivided into three heads, Le._, 
the prepared-text work, the memory work, and the sight-text work. 
Since the prepared-text work is probably done by the student out- 
side of school hours, with, or possibly without, artificial helps, make 
this daily assignment comparatively short. Secondly, grade very 
lightly the mere word-for-word rendering into English. I would 
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suggest that such work receive one-fourth, certainly not more than 
one-third, of the total grade for the day. Thirdly, weight very 
heavily, i.e., two-thirds or three-fourths, the definite and accurate 
knowledge of forms, syntax, and subject-matter. 

Under pure memory work, wherein evasion is or may be made 
impossible, I would include written and oral word tests, idioms, and 
phrases, all based on the Latin text that was being read at that 
time. Here also should come the writing of simple Latin at sight. 
To make this possible the sight sentences must be similar to the 
ones that have been written at home, with change of person, num- 
ber, and mood. 

In sight-text work there should be three different grades. The 
first and easiest, the one which all students should learn most thor- 
oughly, may be styled book-translation. Here the beginner may 
be allowed to use his notes, the vocabulary, and the grammar if 
need be. The amount covered by any student, plus accuracy, will 
be an almost infallible gauge of his mental powers. The one ele- 
ment not provided for in a test of this kind is the faithfulness and 
persistency of the plodder, who, at the expense of time, often does 
as well in daily work as many a brilliant student. The next steps 
in sight- text work consist simply in taking out the props, the removal 
of the crutches, until the pupil can stand, then walk, alone. Thus 
oral sight translation will naturally precede written work; the 
latter being used to check up the efficiency of the book-translation, 
and later of the oral translation. 

The stimulus.— -From the very beginning of Latin study ability 
to interpret Latin at sight should be indelibly impressed upon the 
student's mind. This must come through the constant and unre- 
mitting admonition of the instructor, reinforced by the strict sight 
requirements of the college-entrance examinations, but driven home 
most impressively by the timely warning of friends or brothers in 
the Freshman class at college. 

As a further stimulus to the ambition of students I would sug- 
gest that a series of graduated tests be arranged, some nine or ten in 
number each year. Each of these should be of increasing difficulty 
and entirely at sight, including a passage for translation, simple 
sentences to be turned into Latin, and simple construction questions. 
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If possible, i.e., when the numbers in any one course are suffi- 
cient, divisions should be made, based on the results of these 
promotion tests. If the numbers are too few to have divisions, 
establish honor grades. Let only those in first or second honors 
and those in the first and second divisions be given certificates to 
college. Further than this, I would allow any student or number 
of students who showed by their daily work proficiency that seemed 
to warrant an advance to try the test next higher in the series. 
Some students, I am sure, would work very hard and very earnestly 
to pass the series in the shortest possible time. Each would be 
compelled to work honestly and without the aid of translation to 
pass these tests at all. In other words, I believe thoroughly in 
holding up before the student a reward for work faithfully done, 
while at the same time we are making impossible the advancement 
of the student whose work is improperly done. We should then 
be putting into practice in the teaching of Latin a principle 
of scientific management universally recognized as one of the 
most potent factors in securing the best results, i.e., the reward 
idea. 

IN THE COLLEGES 

The work. — I believe it is not only possible but practicable to 
put into operation in our colleges a plan somewhat similar to the 
one outlined for the schools. For example, the daily assignment 
may be comparatively short and little if any grade be given for 
simply a word-for-word translation. A test every other day of 
fifteen or twenty questions covering both the advance and the 
review, a test requiring an accurate knowledge of forms, of syntax, 
and of content, might well form the basis of grading. 

The memory work would naturally be composed of new words, 
idioms, and phrases; prose composition at sight based on the text 
read; and, when the time came, the learning by heart of a number 
of the odes of Horace. 

Much time and importance should be given to sight translation, 
both oral and written. The prime object of the oral work would 
be to show the student how to read; the written work should merely 
check up the results of the student's endeavor. 
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The stimulus.- — For the first year in college I would propose that 
we set up two goals: one, the interpretation of prose at sight, 
preferably Livy; and the other, the interpretation of poetry of the 
extent and difficulty of the first three books of the odes of Horace. 
The dictum should go forth at the very outset of the course with 
regard to the final examination, i.e., one entirely at sight. Such an 
examination is now set at Yale at the end of the first semester, a 
practice, so far as I am aware, that is unique among the colleges. 
Word, however, comes to me from Princeton to this effect: "We 
are working toward the time in which we shall give examinations 
wholly at sight." I should go farther than this by allowing all 
men with a grade of 85 per cent at Christmas to try at that time 
an examination, wholly at sight, of the same difficulty as a mid- 
year examination. I should allow the same credit to the successful 
men as they would get if the subject had been continued till mid- 
year. By the men who had met these requirements Horace could 
be begun at once and would naturally be completed some little 
time before commencement. To these men, certainly the most 
brilliant and capable, could be offered for the rest of the year an 
elective course, for which proportionate credit might be given. In 
other words, a Freshman might conceivably earn one or two extra 
credits by reason of his diligent and honest work. A reward of a 
similar nature is granted by Yale for excellence in the work of the 
Freshman year. At Dartmouth, in the mathematical department 
Freshmen may earn four hours' credit instead of the usual three. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that if all the examinations of 
the Freshman year were known to be wholly at sight, not only the 
ambitious student would be encouraged to greater effort, but prac- 
tically everyone would be compelled to work honestly. Add to this 
that mere translation counts little or nothing if the forms and the 
syntax are still unkown. We should then have, I sincerely believe, 
stimulus and deterrent enough to influence at least 90 per cent of 
all Freshmen to do honest work. 

As an indication of what at least one Freshman felt, I may cite 
a recent case that came under my observation. 

A Freshman came to me and wanted to know if he could talk 
to me about his Latin. When I asked him what the difficulty was, 
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he said that he was doing his best, but still he was not getting on. 
My next question was: "Where did you prepare ?" He gave me 
the name of a certain prominent private school in Boston. I then 
asked him this question: "Did you prepare your Latin with a 
translation?" Note his answer: "Yes, I did. The instructor's 
aim was to break records in the amount covered, and so we were 
forced to use translations." That boy told me he was ready to 
spend any amount of time, somewhat rashly adding, "all night if 
necessary," to prepare his work properly. That he meant what he 
said is evidenced by the fact that at present he is standing among 
the leaders of his division. But at how great a cost? Had he 
been properly directed at the start of his course, told what he must 
eventually be able to do in order to pass on to college, been given 
the proper stimulus, that boy would have been an enthusiastic and 
satisfied student of Latin instead of a discouraged and indifferent 
plodder. 

This is by no means an isolated case, as my statistics so con- 
clusively show. Then, too, I have faith enough in the sufficiency 
of Latin study honestly done to believe that most college Freshmen 
would be profoundly grateful for some scheme of study which, per 
se, would make the use of translations impossible. Then and then 
only might be realized the wish of one who is a distinguished student 
of the classics, and the honored head of the classical department of 
one of our oldest colleges, when he says: "Many, I hope not most, 
prefer the 'primrose path of dalliance,' beaten smooth by the hoofs 
of gently ambling steeds, saddled, bridled, and directed by other 
hands, and leading steadily downward to the quagmire of incom- 
petency and disgust." 

A still further advantage would be gained in that not only 
would the student have a feeling of conscious growth in his ability 
to read Latin, but he would with increasing pleasure and delight 
unravel the difficulties of the new passage. The following is an 
answer taken from one of my papers. " I am not going to continue 
Latin. If I had time in my schedule I would, but I desire more 
practical courses. I enjoyed trying to work out sight in Livy and 
Martial. If there were Latin courses like that I should enjoy them 
and benefit by them." Another boy said to me personally: "I 
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used to dread these sight tests, but now I have come to like best this 
part of the work." Both boys evidently felt that they were getting 
stronger mentally. In other words, we have a proof of ex-President 
Eliot's assertion, made some three years ago in the Educational 
Reform; quoting Friederick Paulsen he says: "It is not work 
which causes overfatigue so much as the lack of conscious growth." 
I wish to quote the statements of two prominent school men, 
whose names, if mentioned, would carry great weight with the 
members of this association: 

Sight tests are for all pupils a true gauge of progress and efficiency; rightly 
graded and adapted, they give zest and encouragement to the faithful student, 
while to the cheat and the sluggard they show the necessity of learning the 
language itself and the folly of trying to invent ways merely to make a respect- 
able show in the recitation. All sham and pretense and conceit are revealed 
by a test at sight. 

Shorter, but still more to the point, is this statement from that 
member of our association who is best qualified to speak: 

My observation of some hundreds of boys preparing for college has con- 
vinced me that the examination in sight translation affords the right sort of 
stimulus, while the examination in prescribed reading leads to all kinds of 
unworthy methods. 

That a portion of this briefly outlined plan is feasible and work- 
able has been proved by our experience here at Dartmouth during 
the past two years. To show, however, to the best advantage, I 
believe the reward idea should be incorporated into our system of 
study as the stimulus, and that, above all, our standard of pro- 
motion should depend entirely on sight work. 

If the New England Classical Association would go on record as 
favoring some such proposal I believe it would be a step in the right 
direction. With Yale as our example, where a larger percentage 
of men elect Latin than in any other large college of which I have 
any record, and with Princeton declaring her intention of following 
in the lead of Yale, is it not the proper time for more of us to lend 
at least moral support to such a movement ? If concerted action 
were taken by our leading New England colleges I am confident 
that the influence would be felt all along the line. 



